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Soon after, Peter came in. He had risen be- 
fore the sun, and went to the village, by no 
other direction than that internal intelligence he 
immediately received; and, at sun rising, beheld 
a Friend leaning on a post at his own door, in a 
pensive and solitary mood. Peter went to him, 
and asked him after his welfare, and if he had 
any family; he said, “‘ he had a wife confined to 
her bed with a dangerous illness,” and invited 
him to see her; to this he replied, “for that 
end am I come.” He went up stairs, and sittin 
down retiredly by her side, in an awful aa 
solemn manner said, “ Thou hast long had a 
concern on thy mind to visit the churches in 
America, but thy husband has hindered thee ;” 
and told her, the will and resignation of her 
mind was accepted for the deed, and she was 
excused from the journey which was before her; 
and should die in peace with God and man. 
Then addressing her husband, he said, “ Thy 
wife had a concern to visit the churches in ano- 
ther country, beyond the sea, but thou wouldst 
not give her leave ; so she shall be taken from 
thee ;” and repeating part of what he had said 
to her, added, “ Thy wife will be happy; but 
the Lord will blast both thee and thine ; for be- 
hold the Lord’s hand is against thee, and thou 
shalt be reduced to want thy bread.” 

This message was not received in that love in 
which it wasdelivered ; but in heat and passion, 
he came after Peter; and calling in great haste, 
as he sat on horseback, at John Richardson’s 
door, seemed very angry with John, and asked, 
what man and message he had sent to him? 
As to message,” said John, “ I know nothing 
of it; but as to the man, I may tell thee, he is 
a man of God, and whatever he has said to thee, 
be it upon thee. Therefore |be still, and weigh 
the matter; for I knew not of his going to thy 
house, but thought he was in bed, and did not 
inform him about thee, nor thy wife.” At which 
he went away in great haste. 

So Peter pursued his journey towards Seot- 
land, John Richardson and another Friend going 
with him to Scarborough on horseback, for he 
would not let them go on foot with him. He 
kept before them full as fast as they chose to 
ride, and when they had got about half way he 
gained ground upon them. John was filled with 
admiration, for he seemed to go with more 
slight and ease, he thought, than ever he had 


PETER GARDINER. 


In the year 1694, Peter Gardiner, a Friend 
who lived in Essex, had a concern to visit 
Friends in Scotland; but being in low circum- 
stances, and having a wife and several children, 
was under discouragement about it. The Lord 
in mercy condescended to remove his doubts, by 
letting him know he would be with him ; and 
though he had no horse to ride, and was but a 
weakly man, yet he would give him strength to 
perform the journey, and sustain him so that he 
should not want what was sufficient. Having 
faith, with innocent weight he laid his concern 
before the Monthly Meeting to which he be- 
longed ; they highly esteemed his gift, and had 
full unity with his concern; and proposed pro- 
curing him a horse for the journey. But he 
said, ‘‘ Nay, my Master has promised to give me 
hinds’ feet.”’ 

He accordingly went on his journey along the 
east side of the nation, through Norfolk, Lin- 
colnshire, and Yorkshire; and coming to a 
week-day meeting at Bridlington, where John 
Richardson then dwelt, he lodged at his house. 
In the evening, the doors being shut, he said to 
John, pointing his finger in a particular direc- 
tion, “Is there any Friend lives that way?” 
John told him he pointed towards the sea, which 
was not far from thence. He said “ he believed 
he must go and see somebody that way in the 
morning.” John asked him “if he should go 
with him?’’ he said, ‘ he believed it would not 
be best,” and so went to bed. In the morning, 
after John had walked over his grounds, and 
done his usual business, he came in and inquired 
after Peter; his wife said “she had not seen 
him, and believed he had not risen.” John 
went up into his chamber, and finding him not 
there, came do:yn, and in a pleasant way said to 
his wife, “There is the nest, but the bird is 
flown.” 
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seen any man before. When he overtook him 
John said, “ Thou dost travel very fast.’”” Peter 
replied, “ My Master told me, before I left home, 
that he would give me hinds’ feet ; and he hath 
performed his promise to me.” When they 
came in sight of Scarborough, he said, “ Do take 
me to some Friend’s house, a Friend’s indeed, 
for I am greatly distressed.” ‘TI will have thee 
to a house where I lodge, and have spent many 
hours with pleasure ; and if thou art not easy 
there, I will go until we find a place, if it may 
be.” And just as they entered’ the door, they 
heard some one go up stairs; and, anon, the wo- 
man Friend coming down, with a neighbour of 
hers, invited them to sit down. In a little while 
Peter appeared very uncasy ; which John per- 
ceiving, asked how it was with him. He said, 
‘<I cannot stay in this house: here is light and 
darkness, good and bad.” The woman, after 
she had got them some refreshment, came and 
asked John, *‘ Who hast thou brought here ?” 
“A man of God,” he replied. Whereupon they 
went away. 

Having a meeting at Scarborough the next 
day, John Richardson staid with him; and said, 
he had good service. He also went with him to 
ceveral Friends’ houses there, and he frequently 
spoke his sense of the state of the families ; but 
as they were near entering one house, Peter 
stopped, and said, “‘ My Master is not there—I 
will not go in ;’”? so they turned away. Being 
about to part, he queried with John, if the small- 
pox was in any town on his way? John queried, 
“Why, Peter, what hast thou todo with that?” 
he answered, ‘I am satisfied I shall die of that 
distemper; and my Master told me to make 
speed in this visit, for 1 had but a short time to 
do it in ;” repeating his promise of giving him 
hinds’ feet. John felt himself much affected ; 
and considering his mean appearance, asked how 
he was prepared for money? telling him his 
journey was long, it being expensive travelling 
in Scotland, Friends being so thinly scattered. 
Peter answered, “I have enough: my Master 
told me I should not want; and now a bit of 
bread, and some water from a brook, refresh 
me as much as a set meal at table.” But John 
insisted to see how much money he had; it was 
but two half-crowns. He felt an immediate im- 
— to tender him some money; and, putting 

is hand into his pocket, took out a number of 
small pieces, which Peter modestly refused, say- 
ing, “‘ He doubted not of his Master’s provision.” 
John forced him to take it; telling him, “It 
was as free to him as his own; for so the Lord 
had put it into his heart.’’ Thus they parted. 

In about two weeks after, the man’s wife, be- 
fore mentioned, died, as Peter had foretold. At 
that time the same man had three ships at sea; 
his son was master of one, his second son was on 
board another ; and in their voyage they were 
all wrecked or foundered, and their cargoes 
chiefly lost; his two sons and several of the 
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hands being drowned. So that, from eonsidera- 
ble affluence, he was, soon after, reduced so low 
as to be maintained by Friends, though he had 
been in good circumstances,*if not very rich, be- 
fore these unexpected losses at sea and land, in 
houses and children, had befallen him. The 
woman at whose house Peter was so uneasy at 
Scarborough, had put her husband to bed ina 
state of intoxication; which John Richardson 
had not known him guilty of before. 

John Richardson further related, that after 
some time he heard that Peter Gardiner had 
died in Cumberland, on his retarn from Scot- 
land; and being attached to him in near affec- 
tion, went to inquire how he ended. John Bow- 
stead, a Friend near Carlisle, gave account, that 
Peter had been through Scotland, and came to 
Carlisle ; the small-pox being there, he took the 
infection very suddenly, and lay ill with it. So 
John Bowstead went, just as the pock was com- 
ing out upon him, and took him to his own 
house; they did not come out kindly, but 
swelled him very much, so that he was blind, 
and died about the seventh day. He was quite 
sensible to the last; and, in a remarkable man- 
ner, was given to know the inward states of 
those that came to see him. And further, the 
money which John Richardson had handed him, 
actually lasted out, so as to defray the expenses 
of his interment, and other charges incurred 
there.—Armisteud’s Select Miscellanies. 


Notice of Saran Waker, of Cockermouth, 
England, who died Third month 28th, 1851, 
aged 84 years. 

In early life Sarah Walker was permitted to 
feel the burden of her sins, and the necessity of 
that purity of heart, without which “no man 


' shall see the Lord.” And by yielding to the visi- 


tations of the Holy Spirit, there was produced 
that sweetness of disposition and exemplary con- 
duct which characterized her in maturer years. 

A few extracts from her own memoranda and 
letters, will best show the hidden exercises of her 
mind. 

[st mo, 3d, 1841.—“ Another year irrevoca- 
bly past! It is with shame I remember how 
unprofitably I have spent the last, as well as all 
the preceding years of my life. Oh, if I be 
spared another year, that 1 may be enabled to 
look back with a little more satisfaction than a 
review of the former occasions me! May I be 
humbled under the mighty hand of God, to see 
how very sinful I am, and how little I can do 
without the aid of Him from whom I have so 
long revolted, although followed from time to 
time with offers of mercy.” 

4th mo. 83d.—“T have pointedly to acknow- 
ledge having made but little progress in my 
heavenward journey, owing, I fear, to unwatch- 
fulness: I have not turned inward to wait for 
ability to do the Lord’s will in all things, as 
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ought to have been the case; nevertheless, I affliction in our family ; may none of the impres- 
believe he is still pleased to follow me, and yet| sive lessons pass unimproved to my soul. M 
mercifully to extend his gracious promises of! own health is at this time but delicate, and life 


pardon through Jesus Christ our Lord. Oh! 
that [ may not overlook His gracious visitations, 
but be increasingly concerned to do His will in 
all things. I do long to feel more clearly the 
life of my Redeemer, that I may know His voice 
from the voice of the stranger.” 

As she was thus concerned for the welfare of 
her own soul, she was also affectionately inter- 
ested in the well-being of a large family of bro- 
thers and sisters, of whom she was the eldest ; 
and it is believed that her precept and example 
had a powerful influence upon them for good. 
In a letter addressed to a younger sister at 
school, dated 34 month 14th, 1842, after allud- 
ing to the prospect of her leaving school, and 
being placed in a more exposed situation, she 
writes ; “TI have frequently and earnestly desired 
that thou mayst experience preservation from 
evil. Do, my dear sister, attend to the visita- 
tions with which, I cannot doubt, thou art at 
times favoured—oh, they are indeed precious ! 
I well remember how it was with myself, when 
under the same roof thou now art; if I had at- 
tended more closely to my inward Teacher, how 
much more easy might my path have been. 
Thou wilt find youth is the season wherein the 
mind is most susceptible of serious impressions ; 
and let me once more entreat thee, dear girl, to 
give up all, even what may appear little things, 
if they stand in thy way, or hinder thy progress 
in the right path: then, when thou leavest 
school, thou wilt be a good example to thy bro- 
thers and sisters, whether older or younger than 
thyself, and a comfort to those among whom thy 
lot may be cast.” 

Ist mo. 5th, 1844.—“ Nearly two years of 
my life have passed, since I last attempted here 
to rgcord my feelings. Oh! the great mercy of 
the pry in still following me with the offers of 
His pardon, through my dear Saviour. Although 
for a long period of time I almost forgot God, 
and wandered far astray, as on the barren moun- 
tains, yet he has been pleased again in great 
mercy to arouse me, as from the sleep of death ; 
and in the last few months, I have made some 
progress in the way of the Cross. But oh, the 
many enemies of my own heart! they are at 
times ready to overcome me. The practice of 
speaking unkindly of others, in their absence, 
has often appeared to me very wrong, and I have 
felt condemnation for it. I have also felt that 


seems very uncertain,—may I be diligent to 
make my calling and election sure; then, whe- 
ther a longer or a shorter time be permitted on 
the earth, I trust I may be enabled to say in 
sincerity, ‘The will of the Lord be done.’ ” 

2d mo. 22d, 1847.—* At Meeting twice; my 
mind was brought into painful exercise; pre- 
serve me, oh, Lord, from loosing hold of a little 
faith, which alone keeps me from despair. I 
have again been shown how frail my tabernacle 
is; may this consideration lead me toa very 
close walk with my God, that if it should please 
him, ere very long to remove me, I may not, at 
that awful moment, be unprepared.” 

1st mo. 9th, 1851.—*“ I have passed an almost 
sleepless night, and one of deep conflict ; surely 
it can only be known to my heavenly Father 
what my poor tossed mind has passed through 
the last few days,—it can be nothing short of 
‘ the refiner’s fire, and the fuller’s soap!’ Oh, 
Lord ! thou knowest what is best for me, please 
enable me to give up my own will entirely, for 
of myself I can do nothing.” 

Ist mo. 25th, 1851.—“ Whilst reading the 
28th chapter of Job, had a sweet sense given me 
of the value of a daily humble walk with our 
dear Redeemer, and of the inconceivable great- 
ness of the humble Christian’s treasure, compared 
with that of the rich ones of the earth, who are 
destitute of the pearl of great price. I was in 
some measure permitted to see how it is, that 
the servants of God are found willing to forfeit 
all, rather than lose their peace with him.”’ 

Of the last two months of her life, a beloved 
relative thus writes :— 

2d mo. 2d, 1851. “In going into her room 
this morning, she said, ‘I have suffered much 
mental anxiety during the night, but have felt 
no condemnation, yet I have not that full assu- 
rance my soul longeth for.’ Soon after she ap- 
peared more composed, and looking up with a 
sweet smile, said : ‘ Dear mother! I am not alone, 
my heavenly Father is with me, and weak as 
this poor body is, he can raise me up again. If 
it be his will, I had rather go, but not my will 
be done.’ ”’ 

2d mo. 3d. “For some time she did not ex- 
press much, but continued in a sweet frame of 
mind, and never suffered a complaining word to 
escape her lips. She said, ‘I have many near 
and dear connexions, from whom, at one time, it 


“in the multitude of words, there wanteth not | seemed hard to part, but now I give them all 


sin,’ and how necessary it is ‘to study to be 
quiet, and to do our own business.’ ” 
11th mo. 30th, 1846.—“ My beloved sister 


up.’ ”? 
3d mo. 2d. Addressing her mother, she said, 
“T was thinking last night, if I had all the 


A. was removed from us by consumption, at the | riches this world could afford, what would they 
age of twenty, and may we not humbly trust a! avail—‘ What would a man give in exchange 
mansion in the kingdom is hers, through the un- | for his soul ?7— What a happpy thought to have 
bounded mercy of her dear Saviour, in which all | so many dear ones, brothers and sisters, safely 


her hopes were fixed. I have lately seen much' landed in heaven! I often think what a favour 
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it is, that the Lord is taking us, one after ano- 
ther, to be a happy family there; I hope you 
that live a little longer, may endeavour to follow 
us; oh, what a sad thing it would be if one was 
left out and lost! Don’t mind the world, but be 
careful in little things. I feel very much for 
others,—I have suffered much,—may you all 
profit by my sufferings, and endeavour to seek 
the Lord in time of health.” 

3d mo. 26th. She said, “I can now see that 
the Lord has been drawing me to Himself,”— 
and remarked that sweet passages of Scripture 
had been presented to her mind during the day. 
She wished that her mother should take a little 
rest, saying: “My kind attendants will supply 
my wants, and if [ be taken now, all is well with 
me. The Lord has given me a full assurance 
that I am going to heaven, to be happy for ever.” 
During the night, she spoke to her father in an 
affecting manner, alluding to the removal of so 
many of the family, in so short a time, and 
earnestly entreated him to be prepared to meet 
them in glory ; remarking, “ The Lamb and his 
followers shall have the victory !”” 

From this time she seemed borne above her 
sufferings by the sustaining hand of her God. 
“T am passing through the dark valley,” she 
said, “‘ but it is not dark. I have had a beauti- 
ful prospect, the gates of Heaven are open be- 
fore me |” 

In the morning she remarked : “ This passage 
of Holy Scripture has frequently passed through 
my mind, ‘ This day thou shalt be with me in 
Paradise ;’’’ after this, articulation became so 
difficult that she could not be easily understood, 
broken sentences however were audible, “ All is 
peace—all is joy—I am safe, through mercy !” 
and soon after she peacefully passed away. 

Annual Monitor. 


A Testimony of the Yearly Meeting of Friends 
in dreland, concerning JONATHAN TAYLOR, 
late of Mount Pleasant, in the State of Ohio, 
North America, who departed this life at 
Kilnock, in the county of Carlow, on the 6th 
of Eleventh month, 1831, aged nearly 63 
years. 

Our beloved friend Jonathan Taylor, having, 
as we reverently trust, been gathered, through 
Divine mercy, to his everlasting rest, whilst in 
this land in the service of his Heavenly Master, 
we believe it right to preserve some written me- 
morial concerning him. 

It appears, from the certificates granted him 
by the Monthly and Quarterly Meetings of Short 
Creek, and the Yearly Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders of Ohio, that his mind had, for a num- 
ber of years, been impressed with a belief that it 
was his duty to pay a visit, in gospel love, to 
Friends and others in Great Britain and Ire- 
land; and believing the time had arrived for 
disclosing his concern to his friends, he spread 
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it before those meetings, held in the 7th, 8th, 
and 9th months, 1830; he had their full unity 
therein, and was set at liberty to enter on the 
service. He arrived at Liverpool about the end 
of the 6th month, 1831, and, visiting some parts 
of the northern counties of England, he pro- 
ceeded to Scotland, from whence, after perform- 
ing a general visit to Friends there, he came to 
Ireland. The work assigned to him in this 
land had long engaged his mind, and drawn him 
towards us with feelings of peculiar interest ; he 
visited, with little exception, all the meetings of 
Friends in this country, and attended each of 
our Quarterly Meetings. Having thus largely 
partaken of his labours of love, we can bear wit- 
ness to the soundness of his ministry, and the 
instructive example presented to us in his life 
and conversation. Watchful, in the exercise of 
his gift, not to move without the renewed influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit, he was often clothed 
with Gospel authority to proclaim the way of 
redemption by Christ, and to exalt the Lord 
Jesus in all his offices, testifying of Him as a 
sacrifice for sin, and as “the true light which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world.” 
In the progress of his religious engagements 
amongst us, he had deeply to feel the low state 
of the church, and his mind was often intro. 
duced into suffering, under a sense of the great 
alienation of many from the source of all good. 
We have reason to believe, nevertheless, that in 
his own experience, the consolations of our 
Heavenly Father's love were in large measure 
vouchsafed ; and that while on account of others 
his solicitude was painfully awakened, he was 
enabled, in reference to his own state, frequently 
to acknowledge that all was peace within. In 
writing to an intimate friend, ashort time before 
his death, he bore testimony to the favours thus 
bestowed on him, describing the en of his 
mind as that of a morning without clouds. , He 
completed his visit to our meetings, at the ‘city 
of Dublin, in the 10th month last, and not per- 
ceiving any clear opening for further religious 
service, and his health being delicate, he be- 
lieved it best for him to retire to the house of 
our friend Mary Lecky, at Kilnock, in the 
county of Carlow, as a quiet retreat, where he 
might seek that rest which his infirmities so 
much required. Here it pleased infinite wisdom 
that his earthly course should terminate. On 


| his way thither he was visited with increased 


illness, and about a week after his arrival was 
|removed by death. During his illness he was, 
|under much bodily suffering, preserved in pa- 
| tience and resignation to the will of God. His 
|deportment evinced, in a striking manner, the 
influence of a meek and quiet spirit, and, we be- 
lieve, in his experience was verified the ancient 
declaration, ‘Thou wilt keep him in perfect 
peace whose mind is staid on Thee, because be 
trusteth in Thee.” 

Given forth by the aforesaid Meeting, held ig 
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Dublin, by adjournments from the 30th of 
Fourth month to the 3d of Fifth month, inclu- 
sive, 1832, and signed by direction and on be- 
half thereof. 


and to make their situation much more sorrow- 
ful, greatly addicted to intemperance. But here 
they lived, in peace among themselves, to the 
manifest benefit of the Indians, and to the satic- 
faction of the committee, who say in one of their 
early reports of this settlement, “ There is one 
thing especially worthy of note, that the friends 
who have given up to abide among this unculti- 
vated people, have been preserved in a circum- 
spect stability of conduct becoming the associa- 
tion, and religiously profited under the exercises. 
In 1803, the committee having purchased of the 
Holland company a tract of land on Tunesassah 
creek, a few miles higher up the river, and a 
temporary house being erected, the friends, now 
being four in number, (some change having oc- 
curred,) removed there before the winter came 
on. In 1804, more permanent buildings were 
erected, including a grist and saw mill, by which 
their comfort and usefulness were greatly in- 
creased, the Indians having their work done free 
of cost. A friend who had devoted himself to 
instructing the Indians at Genesenguhta, in the 
blacksmith business, spent part of the year for 
the same benevolent purpose, at the new settle- 
ment. Although the exertion of friends had 
been blessed, and very desirable results had been 
produced from the labour of the committee, yet 
they saw that without some female assistance, 
the experiment could not be fully carried out ; 
therefore in 1805 they had the satisfaction of 
engaging the services of a valuable Friend and 
his wife, who in company with another female 
Friend, proceeded to Tunesassah for the purpose 
of instructing the Indian women and girls in the 
business properly appertaining to their sex and 
condition. Good men and women had now be- 
come much interested on account of the destitute 
situation of some of our Indian tribes, and had 
been doing what they believed their duty requir- 
ed, and to promote their comfort had freely given 
of their substance. What must have been the 
feelings of such, on learning that their dear friends 
in England had been affectionately watching 
their pious exertions in the cause of injured hu- 
manity, and as a proof of their love, their unity 
and sympathy, had generously raised and re- 
mitted to them the liberal sum of $31,388. “The 
liberal man deviseth liberal things, and by libe- 
ral things shall he stand.” And they have been 
mercifully favoured to stand, and engaged in do- 
ing those things which we believe are approved 
of in Heaven and honored by good men. May 
they still stand more upright in their import- 
ant allotment, and graciously be enabled to feel 
the truth of the sacred declaration, “‘ Without 
me ye can do nothing,” and protected by the 
precious humbling influences of the Redeemer’s 
Spirit from the weakening tendency of the world’s 
applause, so continue to run as in the end to se- 
cure a crown of righteousness that fadeth not 
away. The yearly meetings of New York and 
Baltimore being at this period actively engaged 
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For Friends’ Review. 
THE SIX NATIONS. 


Removal of the Alleghany Settlement. 


Liberty being thus obtained from Cornplanter, 
the friends proceeded to look out for a suitable 
place to make a settlement, and on the 21st of 
the 5th mo., they, in company with some of the 
Indians, making ten in number, went on board a 
canoe and in a few hours arrived at Genesen- 
guhta, an old Indian village about nine miles 
higher up the river, in the State of New York. 
After much consultation among themselves and 
other Indian friends, a cabin near this place was 
pitched upon as a suitable place to make a be- 
ginving, and the owner, an Indian woman, agree- 
ing to part with it for $20, they moved her and 
her things immediately out, took possession, 
cleaned out the cabbin, got in some provision 
and baggage, and took up their lodging there for 
the night. Before, however, agreeing to pay her 
the whole purchase money, they prudently in- 
quired into her character, and were informed she 
was asober woman, drank no whiskey, and would 
be likely to make a good use of her money. On 
the 24th, the young men had prepared a piece 
of ground fora garden, and had planted some po- 
tatoes and other seeds; and at 11 o'clock, feel- 
ing their minds engaged to draw into their new 
habitation, they sat Sona together for religious 
retirement, in which they were favored with the 
renewed extendings of Divine regard, to the con- 
triting of their spirits and strengthening of their 
minds in the work in which they had embarked ; 
and they trust it was atime to be remembered 
encouragingly by their friends when separated 
from them. After the loan of some useful im- 
plements and the offer to erect a wall, provided 
the Indians would bear a part of the expense, 
and agreeing to reward with certain premi- 
ums, those of the men who should raise a given 
amount of hay, grain, or potatoes, and likewise 
such women as should manufacture a given 
quantity of linen or woollen cloth, and urging 
them to relieve the women of the oppressive la- 
bour now imposed on them, by doing more of 
the work themselves, and the exchange of many 
little civilities on both sides, our friends took 
their leave in the early part of the 6th month. 
These devoted young friends must have deeply 
felt the departure of their elder brethren, being 
now cut off from communication with the white 
people, having but few of the comforts of life, 
and the Indians by whom they were surrounded 
being in a very wild and unenlightened state ; 
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in the benevolent work of Indian Civilization, it | fences from seven to ten rails high; a much 
was thought right that they should be partici greater portion of corn is planted this year than 
pators in the encouragement thus given to it, | has been heretofore. Some of them have raised 
and accordingly £2250 were transmitted to New | wheat, oats, &c., and land is now clearing in 
York, £4760 8s4d to Baltimore, and £4760 8s4d | many places. They have a number of horses 
were retained. The following speech of Conediu)| and a good stock of cattle and swine; so we be- 
and Black Snake, (still living at a great age,) two | lieve an evident change for the better has taken 
Seneca chiefs, shows that notwithstanding their | place, and the friends lately returned say that 
losses, the cause of temperance now was pro-|in their journey they had not seen one Indian 


gressing among the Six Nations. ‘ Brothers, we 
have a few words to speak to you. Our friend 
Jonathan Thomas, is now about to start home; 
we are glad that we have always lived in friend- 
ship with him, and hope the Great Spirit will 
preserve him safe. We ere well satisfied with him 
since he has lived here. 

“Brothers, make your minds easy; we are de- 


the least intoxicated with liquor. 

The Indians on the Catteraugus reservation, 
including some of the Muncies, had occasionally 
been assisted, in various ways, by the Committee ; 
but as they now requested further aid, the 
Friends on the Alleghany were instructed to 
make them a visit, in order to obtain such a 
knowledge of their condition as would enable 


termined to pursue the path you have so often | the Committee to decide on the propriety of 


pointed out for us to walk in; do not think we | making a settlement among them. By this time 
neglect your counsel. Qur warriors are all deter- | the reader, if he is a friend to the red man, if 
mined to follow your advice, and lay aside bad | he has mourned over his wrongs, and sympa- 


practices. Therefore make your minds easy; we 
have laid aside bad liquor and intend to keep it 
down, and pursue habits of sobriety and industry; 
we have been counselling with your people that 
are here at Tunesassah ; we return you thanks 
for the assistance you gave us in the use of the 
mills. Brothers, we have met with great losses 


this last spring by the high water; our wheat 
was mostly lost ; we hope you may consider our 
situation; perhaps you can give us a longer bene- 


fit from the mills. 

“ Brothers, all the Chiefs of the Six Nations 
that are on this side of the water, are here to re- 
new the chain of friendship and council against 
the use of spirituous liquors. 

“Brothers, this is all we have got to say to you; 
hope this will. find you all well, and the Great 
Spirit will preserve you. 

Tunesassah, 1805.” 

The careful attention of the committee, the 
faithfulness of the resident men and women, 
friends, &c., the large outlay amounting to some 
$2000 per annum, now began to yield some 
cheering and substantial fruit. It is no marvel 
that the committee appear encouraged in the 
great and good work, when they can inform the 
yearly meeting that some of the Indian women 
and girls appear much disposed to be instructed 
by our women friends ; many of them have al- 
ready learned to make soap, and some can spin 
and knit a little, and are much more clean in 
their persons and clothes than before our women 
came. With respect to the Indians, they con- 
tinue to pursue and increase in industrious habits; 
it is supposed that near one hundred new houses 


have been built since they were last visited by ‘ 


the committee, (two years previous,) most of 
them well put up, of hewn logs, many of them 
two stories high and covered with shingles; some 
have pannel doors, and a great many have glass 
windows, and are kept much cleaner than for- 
merly. Their farms are enclosed under good 


| thized in his afflictions, will have been comforted 


in beholding the bright and animated appear- 
ance of his future prospects, under the care of 
the valuable friends settled beside him. But, 
“ He who giveth no account of his matters,” 
saw fit to send the pale messenger into the happy 
though isolated family on the Alleghany. The 
beloved wife and friend was called from her la- 
bours on earth, to receive her reward. The 
place that had been so faithfully filled, was now 
left vacant—by the removal of Rachel, the wife 
of Benjamin Cope. This event greatly affected 
the Committee, and tender was the sympathy 
excited towards the deeply afflicted family. This 
awful event, they say, has no doubt impressed 
your minds with fervent solicitude for preserva- 
tion, and it is cause of comfort to us in believ- 
ing that the gracious hand of Divine kindness 
has been near to support you in so close a trial. 
We desire your continuance in humble reliance 
thereon, as it alone can make hard things easy, 
and bitter things sweet; and will never fail 
those that trust in Him and lean not to their 
own understanding. W. 


FIRBANK CHAPEL. 
(Concluded from page 527.) 


Now it was with the interesting facts contain- 
ed in this outline prominently before me, that I 
visited, on one of the finest days of the present 
autumn, the district in which they occurred. 
To me the tints of the foliage were softened, 
and the features of the landscape were lovelier in 
the contemplation, as I realized in particular 
districts the footprints of these men. I stood 
under the yew tree in Sedbergh churchyard: in 
a brighter era it spread its branches over George 
Fox, while he “ declared the everlasting truth 
of the Lord for several hours.’”’ It is yet vener- 
able in its antiquity. The wrinkles of centuries 
are upon it, and were it not that here and there 
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attached to its decaying trunk, a solitary twig, 
tenacious of life, still lingers, it must long ago 
have surrendered to the spoiler. On one side its 
aged roots are fed by the dust of the Washing- 
tons, the progenitors of the American President; 
on the other, a tablet has been erected in honour 
of an ancient woman, a seller of sweets to the 
pupils of the Sedbergh Grammar School, who, 
in remembrance of the happiness they have im- 
bibed through her humble ministries, have placed 
this memorial of their gratitude. Such, and so 
roenly acquired, is the thing called human 

ame. 


We ascended the hill of Firbank on a pilgrim- 
age to the old chapel; it has been lately removed 
from its ancient and elevated position, but from 
the little primitive school-room adjoining it, the 
streams of knowledge, at some seasons of the 
year, still low. The rock and the brook, in their 
unchangeable identity, will long point the weary 
pilgrim to the interesting spot. The region is 
dreary in the extreme; for miles, in some direc- 
tions, nothing is Visible but barren moors ; and, 
with one exception, on no side does a single 
human habitation meet the view. How is it, I 
asked myself, while wandering over this great 
solitude, that a chapel has been erected here ? 
Surely, it is no mere historical parallel—no 
false enthusiasm, but a principle lying deep in 
the foundations of man’s moral natere, that has 
in all ages, and among every people, chosen 
elevated situations for the erection of temples. 
The idolatrous worship connected with the super- 
stitions of nearly all people, has been performed 
on “every high hill, or under every green tree.” 
The Jews erected their temple on Mount Moriah; 
the Samaritans, on Mount Gerizim. ‘The Greeks 
placed the Delphic oracle on Mount Parnassus ; 
Mount Olympus was the residence of their gods ; 
and Diana’s temple at Rome was on Mount 
Aventine. 


Now, whether it was from the contemplation 
of these classic examples, or whether it was that 
the top of Firbank is about onentant from 
Howgill and Scotch Jeans—whether it was that 
land could be had there for the purpose without 
cost; or whether from all these causes united, 
that the building was erected in this situation, 
I cannot presume, at this distance of time, to 
determine; but certain it is that the incon- 
venience of the site has so impressed the men of 
the present generation, that they have recently 
reversed the original judgment, and removed 
the chapel to a more temperate and accessible 
region. 


To us of the present day, calmly revolving 
the interesting and suggestive events connected 
with the meeting at Firbank Chapel, it is diffi- 
cult to conceive how a congregation so largeand 
so earnest could be assembled in such a place. 
There has been, however, in all ages, much in 
the outward conditions of such meetings that 
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harmonizes with the great purposes of the most 
earnest and elevated devotion. 

We breathe on these mountains a purer at- 
mosphere. “They in some degree detach us 
from the world, and they lift us above it. We 
are withdrawn from the earth, and rise in lofty 
abstraction above this little theatre of human 
passions and human anxieties. We see Nature 
in the simplicity of her great elements, and we 
see the God of nature invested with the high 
attributes of wisdom and majesty.” Doubtless, 
the selection of these elevated sites has, at times, 
been influenced by their affording a retired and 
safe asylum in periods of persecution and danger. 
This was especially the case with the Scotch 
Puritans and the Waldenses— 

“For the strength of the hill we bless thee, 
Our God, our fathers’ God!” 

But this has not been the case in the great 
majority of instances. It is remarkable how 
frequently in the experience of the holiest of 
men in past ages, the highest forms of devotion, 
and the nearest intercourse with God, have been, 
by Divine command, in retired and elevated 
situations. It was while Balaam stoodon Mount 
Peor with the tents of the Israelites stretched 
out in the valley beneath, that the “ Spirit of 
God came upon him,”’ and in the “ vision of the 
Almighty,” he saw through the dim vista of 
centuries of future years, the Star that was to 
“ come out of Jacob,” and the sceptre that was 
to “ rise out of Israel.” It was on Mount Sinai, 
amid unspeakable manifestations of Divine glory, 
“the thunderings, the lightnings, the sound of 
a trumpet, and the voice of words,” that Moses 
“drew near unto the thick darkness where God 
was,” to hold an intercourse with Him, like the 
intercourse of a man with his friend, and to re- 
ceive the law from his mouth. It was while 
Elijah stood upon the Mount before the Lord, 
surrounded by awful evidences of the energy of 
the Divine presence, the earthquake, the fire, 
and the strong wind that brake in pieces the 
rocks ; that he wrapt his face in his mantle and 
listened to the ‘still small voice” of his Creator. 
Nor can we forget, in connection with this sub- 
ject, the striking example of the Saviour himself. 
He preached his memorable sermon on a mount ; 
he was transfigured on a mount: it was on a 
mountain that he continued all night in prayer 
to God; it was here also that he endured his 
last great agony prior to hiscrucifixion. ‘“ And 
he came out, and went, as he was wont, to the 
Mount of Olives.” * * And being in an 
agony, he prayed more earnestly, and his sweat 
was as it were great drops of blood falling down 
to the ground.” If any thing further would add 
to the solemnity and the fitness of mountain 
worship, it is that from a mountain also our 
our blessed Lord took his final leave of his sor- 
rowing disciples, on his ascension into Heaven, 
delivered to them their commission, and left 
with them the promise of his perpetual presence. 
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“Then the eleven went away into Galilee, 
unto a mountain where Jesushad appointed them, 
and Jesus came and spake unto them, saying, 
“ All power is given unto me in heaven and in 
earth; go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever [ have 
commanded you, and lo! Fess with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world.” 

It was with such reflections that my own 
spirit was penetrated in walking over Firbank, 
and while engaged in contemplation of the strik- 
ing events in this chapter of the history of the 
early Friends; and I could not but conclude that 
a remarkably single, pure, and undoubting faith 
in the mind of the preacher, an earnest prepara- 
tion of heart for the reception of religious truth, 
existing in a high degree at the period of the 
Commonwealth, in the men of this district, 
together with very favourable outward conditions 
in the times and places of mecting, had all con- 
tributed, under the Divine blessing, to one of 
the most general and striking conversions re- 
corded in religious history. W. T. 

Twelfth Month 12th, 1851. 

London Friend. 
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~ PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH, 1852. 


The man, of whose labours in rescuing convicts 
from the paths of vice some notice is given in the 
present number, is not an entire stranger to the 
readers of the Review. A brief account of his char- 
acter and philanthropic exertions was published in 
pages 684-5 of our second volume. The account 
now given to our readers, though in part anticipated 
by the former notice, appears sufficiently varied to 
justify its insertion. In regard to one point of no 
great importance—the age of T. Wright—there is a 
discrepancy, which shows either that the former 
notice was written last, or that one at least of the 
narrators was not correctly informed on that point. 

The reflections which such narratives are calcu- 
lated to excite, are of the utmost importance. The 
legitimate object of penal inflictions has been, until 
a comparatively recent period, too much overlooked 
or disregarded. The preservation of the community 
from lawless depredation, and the reformation of 
criminals, are unquestionably the proper objects of 
penal law. Punishment, for its own sake, ought 
never to be inflicted. Every measure, whether of a 
public or private character, which partakes of a vin- 
dictive character, naturally tends to excite vindictive 
passions in return. If the man whose hand is 
against every man, may reasonably expect to find 
every man’s hand against him, so on the other hand, 
the man who finds, or thinks that he finds every 
mat.’s hand against him, very naturally becomes an 
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enemy to his race. Now it can hardly be denied 
that this is, to a considerable extent, the condition 
of a convict when discharged from the penitentiary. 
We naturally and justly regard with no inconsider- 
able suspicion, any person who has been convicted 
of a crime which has been visited by a residence in 
the penitentiary ; and hence great hesitation, if not 
absolute aversion to his admission into service in a 
private family would be experienced ; and in large 
establishments, where numerous workmen are em- 
ployed, a discharged convict, if known to be such, 
would, in all probability, be made an object of many 
unkind and irritating observations. Under these 
circumstances, the way of return to an honest and 
reputable mode of obtaining a livelihood is nearly 
blocked up; unless some person actuated by the 
spirit that animated Thomas Wright, should inter- 
pose his good offices, and clear his way before him. 
The practice which formerly prevailed in the mother 
country, and probably does yet to some extent, of 
permitting, if not compelling prisoners of various 
descriptions, the neophyte and the veteran in crime, 
to associate together, to instruct each other in the 
arts of plunder, and to form intimacies which, 
when their terms of imprisonment had expired, 
would be almost certain to render them associates 
in crime, was admirably calculated to make those 
prisons efficient schools of vice. It is observable 
that the evil consequences of these prison associa- 
tions attracted the notice of George Fox, when first 
placed under confinement, and that he remonstrated 
with the judges against the useless prolongation of 
imprisonment.* William Penn, in his early pro- 
gress in legislation, endeavoured to render prisons 
places of industry and not of idleness.t 

The modern system of exclusion from intercourse 
with each other, is certainly a great improvement 
upon the methods in use two centuries ago, but a 
more efficient mode of paving the way for the re- 
turn of the discharged and repenting convict, to 
usefulness and respectability, seems yet to be want- 
ing. Hope is a more powerful stimulus to action 
than fear ; and one of the most effectual means of 
leading transgressors into the path of virtue, is to 
clear that path of needless asperities. 

Experience fully justifies the conclusion, which 
a full and unwavering conviction of its divine 
authority would lead us to adopt, that the more the 
spirit of christianity governs the intercourse of 
society, and regulates the application of penal law, 
the more speedily and effectually will the disorders 
which afflict the community be remedied. 


Marriep,—At Friends Meeting House, at Rocky 
Run, Parke county, Indiana, on Fifth-day, the 15th 
ult., Exwoop C. Sirer, to Martna, daughter of 
Zachariah Morris. 


* Jounal, Vol. 1, p. 58 + Proud, Vol. 2. App. 16. 
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Diep,—At the residence of her brother, Samuel 
Worthington, Hartford County, Maryland, on the 
17th of Third month last, in the 62d year of her age, 
Anna WorTHINGTON, an esteemed elder of Deer 
Creek Monthly Meeting. Coming under the re- 
straining influence of the cross of Christ at an early 
period, her life and conversation were marked with 
consistency, giving evidence that the work of grace 
was going forward in her heart. It was her fre- 
quent practice to retire for the purpose of religious 
meditation. She was of an open and cheerful dis- 
position, which gained her a large place in the es- 
teem of our younger members, and opened the way 
for frequent opportunities of imparting counsel and 
admonition. Truly might it be said, that her adorn- 
ing was that of a meek and quiet spirit. When the 
hour approached that she was to meet the pale 
messenger, there is abundant consolation in the 
trust, that through adorable mercy, it was with her 
lamp trimmed, and oil in her vessel. O death 
where is thy sting; O grave, where is thy victory! 

——, At her residence in Baltimore, on the 31st 
of Third month Jast, after a short i!lness, in the 82d 
year of her age, ExtzanetuH Ropertson, a valuable 
Elder and Overseer of Baltimore Monthly Meeting, 
for the Eastern and Western Districts:—and on the 
morning of the same day, in the same house. her 
sister Hannan Rosertson, in the 76th year of her 
age, an esteemed member of the same meeting. The 
remains of these beloved sisters were taken to 
Courtland Street Meeting house, where a meeting 
was held on the occasion, after which they were 
buried in one grave in Friends burial ground near 
the city. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE MINUTES OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA YEARLY MEETING. 

Twenty-first of the month and Fourth of the week. 

The Annual Report of the Committee ap- 
pointed to the care of the Boarding School at 
Westtown, was produced and read. Their la- 
bours and proceedings were satisfactory to the 
meeting. It is as follows, viz: 

_ To the Yearly Meeting,—The Committee hav- 
ing charge of the Boarding School at Westtown, 
report ,— 

The number of pupils admitted during the 
year ending Tenth month 16th, 1851, was 68 
boys and 55 girls: the average number in the 
school, in that period, was about 87 boys and 
80 girls, being 25 less than the previous year. 

Meetings for Divine worship have been regu- 
larly held, and the deportment of the children 
on these occasions has been generally satisfac- 
tory. The responsibility of holding these meet- | 
ings falls, they believe, with weight on their | 
care-takers and teachers; and they hope that | 
the tendering power of the Shepherd of the flock | 
18, at seasons, witnessed amongst them. 

The usual course of study in the mathematics, 
Greek and Latin languages, and the other, 
branches heretofore taught in this seminary, has | 
been regularly pursued. A reasonable profi- | 
ciency in the branches they are learning, has 
been manifested by the pupils; and their gene- 
ral conduct gives evidence of the cure with which 
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the governors and teachers watch over them, for 
the preservation of their morals. 

The Holy Scriptures are frequently read, and 
portions of them committed to memory, as well 
as of the works of Friends used there for con- 
veying a knowledge of our religious principles. 
The rules made at different times for the govern- 
ment of the Institution, have been revised and 
printed in the past year. 

There have been two deaths at the school 
since last report. In the session just terminated, 
the measles passed pretty generally through the 
school, but mostly in a mild form. 

The disbursements for family expenses have 
been $7,949 25. For salaries and wages, 
$7,959 88; incidental expenses, $308 89; 
medical attendance, $278 75; repairs and im- 
provements, $2,430 05; together amounting to 
$18,926 82. The amount charged for board 
and tuition was $12,430 01; profits on mer- 
chandize, $479 36; the income of the fund for 
general purposes was $918 ; rents of tenements, 
$125 ; of saw and grist mill, $387 35; and the 
net income from the farm, $752 20, which, 
with a balance of $1,717 06, to the credit of 
profit and loss last year, and not introduced into 
the last annual statement, amount to $16,808 98, 
and show a deficiency of $2,117 84. 

The new laundry and machinery, referred to 


| in the last report, has been completed, and an- 


swers the purpose designed. 


It has cost $4,122 68, which, added to the 


deficiency as above, makes $6,240 52. Deduct- 
ing from this sum $2,018 15, receipts for sales 
of land in Susquehanna county, and $950, a 
legacy of our late friend George Williams, 
amounting together to $2,968 15, the deficiency 
on general account is $3,272 37. 

The comparatively small income from the 
farm, was occasioned by the taxes of 1850 and 
51, amounting to $399 06, having been paid 
out of the rent of the latter year; and the sum 
of $348 72 was expended in ditching, levelling, 
building bridges, &c. a 

The amount charged for board and tuition, 
owing to the short summer session, and the small 
number of pupils, was $2,968 20 less than the 
previous year, which accounts for a large por- 
tion of the deficiency. As the improvements 
which seem immediately necessary have been 
completed, it is expected that the debt can be 
discharged, without encroaching on the produc- 
tive investments of the institution, if the num- 
ber of pupils is not materially lessened. 

There has been expended for improvements 
around the farm house, including a new wood- 
house, $784 52, in addition to the sum reported 
last year; which leaves $2,245 04 of the fund 
applicable for the erection of a new barn. 

The board and tuition of 20 children, have 
been paid out of the income of the fund for the 


gratuitous education of children. 


The conducting of this seminary is a trust of 
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no light importance ; but as the support of our 
religious principles, and a conformity to the sim- 
plicity which the Truth calls for, is the pre- 
dominant concern of the officers, and those who 
have the oversight of it, under the guidance of 
Divine Wisdom, they believe it will continue to 
exert a salutary influence on many of the youth. 
The co-operation of parents and guardians, in 
sustaining the rules and regulations adopted by 
the committee, would also greatly contribute to 
relieve and aid the teachers in carrying into 
effect the objects of the institution. As the 
school furnishes ample facilities for the advance- 
ment of the pupils, and as their accommodations 
and comforts have been latterly enlarged, the 
committee would again draw the attention of pa- 
rents and guardians to the advantages which the 
school affords, in the hope that it will continue 
to receive the support which its importance, and 
the concern of the Yearly Meeting require. 

Signed on behalf, and by direction of the 
Committee, 

Tuomas Kinser, Clerk. 
Philadelphia, Fourth mo. 9th, 1852. 


(To be continued.) 


DILIGENCE IN DOING GOOD. 

Thomas Wright, of Manchester, is a worn but 
not a weary man of sixty-three, who has for forty- 
seven years been weekly servant in a large iron 
foundry, of which he is now foreman. His daily 


work begins at five o’clock in the morning, and 
closes at six in the evening; for forty-seven 
years he has worked through twelve hours daily, 
to support himself and those depending on him. 
Those depending on him are not few ; he has had 
nineteen children; and at some periods there 
have been grandchildren Jooking to him for bread. 
His income never has attained two hundred 
pounds a year. This isa life of toil. Exeter 
Hall might plead for him asa man taxed beyond 
the standard limit; but he had bread to earn, 
and knew that he had need to work for it: he 
did work with great zeal and great efficiency, ob- 
taining very high respect and confidence from 
his employers. A man so laboring, and leading 
in his home an exemplary, pious life, might be 
entitled to go to bed betimes, and rest in peace 
between these days of industry and natural fa- 
tigue. What could a man do, in the little leisure 
left by so much unremitting work? Poor as he 
was—toiling as he did, a modest man of humble 
origin, with no power in the world to aid him 
but the wonderful spiritual power of an earnest 
will—Thomas Wright has found means, in his 
little intervals of leisure, to lead back, with a 
gentle hand, three hundred convicted criminals 
to virtue ; to wipe the blot from their names and 
the blight from their prospects; to place them 
in honest homes, supported by an honest liveli- 


hood. 
Fourteen years ago Mr. Wright visited, one 
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Sunday, the New Bailey Prison, at Manchester, 
and took an earnest interest in what he saw, 
He knew that, with the stain of jail upon them, 
the unhappy prisoners, after release, would seek 
in vain for occupation ; and that society would 
shut the door of reformation on them, and com- 
pel them, if they would not starve, to walk on 
in the ways of crime. The jail-mark branding 
them as dangerous, men buttoned up their pock- 
ets when they pleaded for a second trial of their 
honesty, and left them helpless. Then, Thomas 
Wright resolved, in his own honest heart, that 
he would visit in the prisons, and become a friend 
to those who had no helper. 

The chaplain of the New Bailey, Mr. Bag- 
shawe, recognized in the beginning, the true 
practical benevolence of the simple-minded vis- 
itor. On his second visit a convict was pointed 
out, on whom Mr. Wright might test his power. 
It was certain power. From the vantage-ground 
of a comparative equality of station, he pleaded 
with his fellow workman for the wisdom of a vir- 
tuous and honest life. Heaven does, and Earth 
should, wipe out of account repented evil, Words 
watm from the heart, backed with a deep and 
contagious sense in the hearer of the high-mind- 
ed virtue shown by his companion, were not ut- 
tered, like lip-sympathy, in vain. Then Thomas 
Wright engaged to help his friend, to get em- 
ployment for him ; and, if necessary, to be surety 
with his own goods for his honorable conduct. 
He fulfilled his pledge ; and that man has been 
ever since a prosperous laborer, and an upright 
member of society. 

So the work began. So earnest, so humble ; 
yet, like other earnest, humble efforts, with a 
blessing of prosperity upon it. In this way, 
during the last fourteen years, by this one man, 
working in the leisure of a twelve hours’ daily 
toil, hundreds have been restored to peace. He 
has sent husbands repentant to their wives ; he 
has restored fathers to the fatherless. Without 
incurring debt, supporting a large family on lit- 
tle gains, he has contrived to spare out of his 
little ; contenting himself with a bare subsistence, 
that he might have clothes to give and bits of 
money, where they were required to reinstate an 
outcast in society. 

Mr. Wright is a dissenter—free, of course, 
from bigotry ; for bigotry can never co-exist with 
charity so genuine. Although a dissenter work- 
ing spiritually in the prison, he never comes into 
jarring contact with the chaplain. Ue makes a 
point of kindling in his outcast friends a reli- 
gious feeling ; but that is not sectarian ; he speaks 
only the largest sentiments of Christianity, and 
asks only that they attend, once every week, a 
place of worship, leaving them to choose what 
church or chapel it may be. And in the chapel 
he himself attends, wherever his eye turns, he 
can see decent families who stand by his means 
there ; men whom he has rescued from the vilest 
courses kneeling modestly beside their children 
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tial prayers ? 

Very humbly all this has been done. In be- 
half of each outcast in turn, Mr. Wright has 
pleaded with his own employer, or with others, 
in a plain, manly way. Many now work under 
himself, in his own place of occupation; his 
word and guarantees having been sufficient re- 
commendation. Elsewhere, he has, when re- 
buffed, persevered from place to place, offering 
and layi ing down his own earnings as guarantee; 
clothing and assisting the repentant unemploy- 
ed convict out of his own means, as far as possi- 
ble; speaking words, or writing letters, with a 
patient zeal, to reconcile to him his honest rela- 
tives, or to restore lost friends. Bare sustenance 
for his own body by day, that he might screw 
out of himself little funds in aid of his good 
deeds—and four hours’ sleep at night, after his 
hard work, that he might screw out of his bed 
more time for his devoted labor—these tell their 
tale upon the body ef the man, who still works 
daily twelve hours for his family, and six or 
eight hours for his race. He is now sixty-three 
years old, and working forward on his course, 
worn, but unwearied. 

No plaudits have been in his ear, and he has 
sought none. Of his labor the success was the 
reward. Some ladies joined ; and working quiet- 
ly, as he does, in an under current of society, 
after a while, he had from them the aid of a 
small charitable fund, to draw upon occasionally, 
in the interest of the poor friends for whom he 
struggled. Prison Inspectors found him out, 
and praised him in reports. At first there were 
a few words, and a note told of “this benevolent 
individual. His simple, unostentatious, but earn- 
est and suecessful labors on behalf of discharged 
prisoners are above all praise.’’ After a few 
years, the reports grew in their enthusiasm, and 
strung together illustrations of the work that has 
been done so quietly. Let us quote from this 
source one or two examples: 

“ Five years ago [ was,” owns a certain G.J., 
“in the New Bailey, convicted of felony, and 
sentenced to four months’ imprisonment. When 
I was discharged from prison, I could get no em- 
ployment. I went to my old employer, to ask 
him to take me again. He said 1 need not ap- 
ply to him, for if he could get me transported he 
would ; so T could get no work until I met with 
Mr. W right, who got me employed ina place, 
where I remained some time, and have been in 
employment ever since. I am now engaged asa | 
screw-cutter—a business I was obliged to learn | 
—and am earning nineteen shillings and two- 
pence a week. I have a wife and four children, 
and but for Mr. Wright, I should have been a 
lost man,”’ 

Others tell how they were saved by the time- 
ly supplies of Mr. Wright’s money, which “ kept 
their heads above water,” till they obtained the 
trust of an employer. Another, after telling his 


and their wives. Are not these families substan- 
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career, adds: “I am now, adhd, cies. heesceli ted Maiibiaind ti, adios ailing: honmammammeaetiicine in very 
comfortable circumstances; I am more comfort- 
able now than ever I was in my, life; I wish 
every poor man was as comfortable as Tam. I 
am free from tippling, and cursing, and swear- 
ing; have peace of mind, and no quarreling at 
home as there used to be. I dare say I was as 
wicked a man as any in Manchester. I thought 
if I could once get settled under such a gentle- 
man as Mr. Wright, I would not abuse my op- 
portunity, and ail I expected I have received. 
I have got Bibles, hymn-book, prayer-book, and 
tracts ; and those ‘things I never had in my house 
since I have been married before. My wife is 
delighted. My boy goes to school, and my girl 
also.” 

Were the spirit of Mr. Wright diffused more 
generally through society, the number of fallen 
men—who, being restored with all due prudence 
to a generous confidence, “ would not abuse their 
opportunity” —would tell decidedly on the statis- 
tics of our criminal courts and prisons. To la- 
bor as Mr. Wright has done, must be the pre- 
rogative of few, though all the indolent may note, 
by way of spur, how much a man, even like 
‘Thomas Wright, poor, humble, scantily instruct- 
ed, may beget of good out of an earnest will.— 
Harper’ 8 Magazine. 


JELLY-FISHES. 
(Concluded from page 523.) 

The jelly-fishes of another section are furnish- 
ed with one or more air-bags, which assist them 
in swimming, and hence bear the name of hy- 
drostatic acalephw. In the Portugese man-of- 
war (Physalia,) the bagis large, and floats con- 
spicuously on the surface of the water. From 
the top of it rises a purple crust, which acts as 
|a sail and by itsaid thelittle voyager scuds gaily 
before the wind. But should danger threaten 
—should some hungry piratical monster in quest 
of a dinner heave in sight, or the blast grow fu- 
rious—the float is at once compressed, through 
two minute orifices at the extremities a portion 
of the air escapes, and down goes the little craft 
to the tranquil depths, leaving the storm or 
the pirate behind. In one species ( Cuvieria,) 
the floats are numerous and prettily ranged 
round the margin of the body. Resting on these, 
the creature casts about its long fishing-lines, 
and arrests the passing prey. 

One more section remains to be noticed. The 
| jelly- fishes which belong to it have a rudimenta- 
ry skeleton—a plate which supports the soft, 
circular body. From the lower part of the body 
hang numerous tentacles (cirri,) amidst which 
the mouth is placed. Probably these multitudi- 
nous arms assist in locomotion; and hence the 
name of the family, Cirrigrades. Amongst the 
creatures of this division we meet with some 
very interesting locomotive apparatus. There 
are some of them by no means obliged to trust to 
their oars alone—they have also sails. The Velella, 
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large fleets of which visit our seas at times, has 
a plate (the mast) rising from its bluish disk or 
deck, covered with a delicate membrane (the 
sail, of snowy whiteness, by means of which it 
traverses the ocean. This sail, it has been no- 
ticed, ‘is set at the same angle as the latten- 
sail’ of the Malays. We cannot doubt that it 
is admirably suited to its purpose, and the 
Malays may be proud of having nature as a 
voucher for their contrivance. 

We find in another species a still more perfect 
rigging. In it (Rataria) the crest is supplied 
with muscular bands, by means of which the 
sail can be lowered or raised at pleasure. These 
adaptations of structure are full of interest. 
Nothing can be more admirable than the sailing- 
gear of these little creatures. They have to 
traverse the surface of the ocean amidst all 
diversities of weather. » Paddles alone would not 
suffice for them. They must be enabled to take 
advantage of the winds. Sails, therefore, are 
added, and the mightiest agents in nature are 
commissioned to speed the little voyagers on 
their way. 

We have already mentioned that some of the 
jelly-fishes possess the power of stinging. Only 
a few of the larger species, however, seem to be 
thus endowed ; and the name sea-nettle is by no 
means applicable to the class as a whole. The 


poisonous fluid which produces the irritating 
effect on the skin, and no doubt paralyses the 


creatures upon which the jelly-fish feeds, is 
secreted by the arms. By means of its poison- 
bearing tentacles, the soft, gelatinous medusa is 
more than a match for the armed crustacean 
and the scale-clad fish. We take from Professor 
Forbes the following graphic description of one 
of the stinging species :—‘ The Cyanwa capillata 
of our seas is a most formidable creature, and 
the terror of tender-skinned bathers. With its 
broad, tawny, festooned, and scalloped disk, often 
a full foot or more across, it flaps its way through 
the yielding waters, and drags after it a long 
train of ribbon-like arms, and seemingly in- 
terminable tails, marking its course when its 
body is far away from us. Once tangled in its 
trailing “hair,” the unfortunate who has reck- 
lessly ventured across the graceful monster’s 
path too soon writhes in prickly torture. Every 
struggle but binds the poisonous threads more 
firmly round his body, and then there is no 
escape; for when the winder of the fatal net 
finds his course impeded by the terrified human, 
wrestling in its coils, he, seeking no contest with 
the mightier biped, casts loose his envenomed 
arms, and swims away. The amputated weapons 
severed from their parent body vent vengeance 
on the cause of their destruction, and sting as 
fiercely as if their original proprietor itself gave 
the-word of attack.’ 

We now approach the most extraordinary por- 
tion of the history of these creatures. Recent 
investigations have brought to light the most in- 
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teresting facts respecting their reproduction and 
development. It is now known that the young 
jelly-fish passes through a series of transforma- 
tions before reaching its perfect state. 

At certain seasons, eggs are produced within 
the body of the parent in appropriate ovaries, 
where they are retained for a time. They are 
then transferred to a kind of marsupial pouch, 
analogous to that of the kangaroo, where their 
development proceeds. After passing through 
certain changes here, the egg issues from the 
maternal pouch as an oval body, clothed with 
cilia—an animalcule in external aspect, and as 
unlike its parent as can well be imagined. For 
awhile the little creature dances freely through 
the water, and leads a gay, roving life ; but at 
last it prepares to ‘settle ;’ selects a fitting 
locality ; applies one extremity of its body to the 
surfave of stone or weed, and becomes attached. 
And now another change passes over it. The 
cilia, no longer needed, disappear. A mouth is 
developed at the upper extremity of the body, 
furnished with a number of arms. Gradually 
this number increases, and the jelly-fish now 
appears in the disguise of a polype, which feeds 
voraciously on the members of the class from 
which it Les itself so lately emerged. At this 
point there is a halt. The medusa remains in 
its polype state for some months. At the expi- 
ration of this term, a strange alteration in its 
appearance begins to take place. Rings are 
formed round its body, from ten to fifteen in 
number. These gradually deepen, until at length 
it is literally cut up into a number of segments, 
which rest one upon the other—their upper 
margins becoming elevated, and divided into 
cight lobes. It is, in fact, a pile of cup-shaped 
pieces, very loosely connected together. A little 
later, these pieces free themselves successively, 
and the sedate polype disappears in a company 
of sprightly young meduse. These beings, in- 
deed, still differ in some respects from the adult 
animal; but the differences gradually vanish, 
and we have the perfect jelly-fish as the final 
result of this extraordinary series of transforma- 
tions. 

Similar observations have been made respect- 
ing other tribes amongst the lower animals, and 
some interesting generalisations have been found- 
ed upon them, into which, however, it is not our 
present purpose to enter. 

The Acalephex are the principal agents con- 
cerned in the production of the beautiful phe- 
nomena of phosphorescence. The minute species 
—mere gelatinous specks—swarm at times by 
countless myriads in the waters of the ocean, 
and make its surface glow with ‘ vitalised fire.’ 
The waves, as they curl and break, sparkle and 
flash forth light, and the track of the moving 
ship is marked by a lustrous line. ‘In the 
torrid zones between the tropics,’ says Humboldt, 
‘the ocean simultaneously develops light over 4 
space of many thousand square miles. Here 
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the magical effect of light is owing to the forces 
of organic nature. Foaming with light, the 
eddying waves flash in phosphorent sparks over 
the wide expanse of waters, where every scintil- 
lation is the vital manifestation of an invisible 
animal world.’ Beneath the surface larger forms 
are seen, brilliantly illuminated, and lighting up 
the mystic depths of the sea. Fiery balls and 
flaming ribbons shoot past , and submarine moons 
shine with a soft and steady light amidst the 
crowds of meteors. ¢ While sailing a little south 
of the Plata on one very dark night,’ says Mr. 
Darwin, ‘ the sea presented a wonderful and most 
beautiful spectacle. There was a fresh breeze ; 
and every part of the surface, which during the 
day is seen as foam, now glowed with a pale light. 
The vessel drove before her bows two billows of 
liquid phosphorus, and in her wake she was fol- 
lowed by a milky train. As far as the eye 
reached, the crest of every wave was bright ; 
and the sky above the horizon, from the reflect- 
ed glare of these livid flames, was not so utterly 
obscure as over the vault of the heavens.’ Even 
in our own seas very beautiful displays of phos- 
phoreseence may be witnessed. On fine summer 
nights, a soft, tender light plays round the boat 
as it moves onward, and the oars drop liquid 
fire. For how much of beauty are we indebted 
to these living specks of jelly ? 

Of the extreme minuteness of some of the 
species, an idea may be formed from the fact, 
that 110,000 might be contained in a cubic foot 
of water. We can say nothing with certainty 
as to the cause of the phosphorescence of the 
meduse, and shall not trouble our readers with 
mere speculations. 

The jelly-fishes furnish us with a striking 
illustration of the profusion of life in the ocean. 
Provision has indeed been made for securing in 
all the realms of our globe the largest possible 
amount of sentient being, and consequently of 
happiness. And to each tribe a definite part is 
assigned—a special mission is intrusted. None 
can be spared from the economy of nature. The 
shoals of microscopic meduse store up in their 
own tissues the minute portions of nutritious 
matter diffused through the waters, and supply 
food for the support of higher organisms. All 
the tribes of animated beings are dependent one 
upon another. That the greatest may enjoy its 
existence and fulfil its work, the least must hold 
its place and discharge its function. They co- 
Operate unconsciously to secure the unity and 
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PACIFIC VICTORY. OF FREEDOM. 


The present condition of Europe is awfully 
portentous. The triumphant establishment of 
despotisms so rigorous as to overcome the strong 
love of country and home, and expel myriads 
over a vast ocean to unknown and distant regions ; 
so hollow and distrustful as to impose reluctant 
silence on the press and the tongue, and to re- 
quire vigilance and cruel punishments for its 
maintenance ; cannot be enduring in a civilized 
age. It must either go on to an unlimited 
tyranny, crushing out the very heart of liberty 
and eye of knowledge in the people, subjecting 
all, as automatons, to a single will, and carry- 
ing back political communities into pristine bar- 
barism, or be overthrown by a revolution which 
shall bury all the thrones and institutions of 
present power in undistinguishing ruin. 

It cannot be denied, that this state of things 
is a perplexing one to the friends of peace; and 
at no time has the temptation been so strong to 
depart from their cherished principles. In com- 
mon with most of our countrymen, our hearts 
are imbued with the love of constitutional liberty, 
on which our Republic is founded. We sympa- 
thize with the oppressed people of every land, 
and revolt at the usurpation of power which 
overrides alike freedom, justice, and humanity. 
Indeed, the very zeal of philanthropy which has 
brought us into antagonism with the reigning 


|powers and principalities of earth, the long- 


established, deep-rooted, and universal martial 
prejudices and customs of the world, in favor of 
the pacific harmony and Christian brotherhood 
of mankind, has inclined us, more than others, 
to deprecate that reign of military force, by 
which all our prospects of universal peace and 
love are neutralized. We repel, with contempt, 
the flippant allegation, that, in declining armed 
resistance, we are insensible to human wrongs. 
On the other hand, we cannot conceal from 
ourselves the perception, that the mass of the 
people of civilized nations are not yet sufficiently 
Christianized to seek their deliverance from op- 
pression by the true and only effectual method 
of the Gospel. The great multitude, and even 
the most eminent and enlightened statesmen, 
have yet no other idea of a revolution than that 
which is to be effected by force of arms. As 
this is the only method of emancipation which 
can be expected at the present time, the friends 
of peace, by discouraging that method, would 
seem to be ranging themselves on the side of 


harmony of a system which is designed to pro- | despotism. Indeed, it is to be feared that many 
mote alike the interests of each and all of them. | sincere adherents to the cause of peace, taking 


— Chambers’ Journal. 





that ground, have thought it necessary to put 
in abeyance the cardinal doctrines of peace, and 


If Legislators, when framing their penal codes, | to give their aid to present martial redress, 
could be induced to believe that they or their | under the strangely fallacious expectation, that 
sons would be the subjects on whom the pre- | deliverance by war is to put an end to war; and 
scribed penalties would operate, it is not proba-|a victory by military force, is to destroy all 
ble that capital punishments would long retain a! military establishments. 


place in our statute books. 


We are guided through this dilemma by the 
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consideration, that, im the order of Providence, 
beneficent objects are permitted to be accom- 
plished by evil instrumentalities, although the 
followers of Christ are forbidden to participate 
in them. In the imperfect light of the present 
day deliverance from the oppressive and debasing 
despotisms of Europe will doubtless be attempt- 
ed through the slaughters, crimes, and miserics 
of war; and the actors in these scenes, believing 
that their course is compatible with the religion 
they profess, are not distinctly conscious of the 
real sin they commit; but to this course, the 
more enlightened friends of peace can give no 
aid without conscious criminality. If, as seems 
eee the bloody scenes of battle must again 

e enacted, they will be as anxious as others 
that freedom and justice may prevail, and their 
withholding of forbidden aid will not be incon- 
sistent with their ardent desires for human 
deliverance and elevation by any means which 
Divine Providence may permit. 

Still we may indulge the wish, that this san- 
guinary conflict may not occur ; for after all the 
vast increase of sorrow and depravity it will oc- 
casion, revolutionists, if successful, will be far 
from attaining the freedom they desire. A 
change of government, effected by military force, 
must make permanent that force for its security, 
and military tyranny will thus be perpetuated. 
The heart-burnings of defeated antagonists, and 
the martial spirit in all, will not be allayed, and 
the advance of Christian love and brotherhood 
on earth will be immeasurably protracted. Shall 
we then permit the despots of the world quietly 
to strengthen and augment theirtyranny? No; 
the true march of freedom is over a purer, a 
rafer, a bloodless road. Leave the weapons of 
violence, and bring the higher law of heavenly 
love into conflict with the laws of human cor- 
ruption! Let the non-resisting disobedience of 
the early Christian martyrs, or the later Friends 
and Moravians, be extensively practiced; and 
the conquest of liberty over despotism, though 
doubtless more slow, will be more harmless, 
more certain, and more complete. It will bea vic- 
tory, not over bloody corpses, but living hearts ; a 
peace unguarded, secure, universal, perpetual. 

It has been said, that this course is not to be 
expected now. Still it should be presented and 
urged by the friends of peace ; for, by prophetic 
authority, and angelic annunciation, we are as- 
sured of its ultimate adoption. The nations of 
the world, now maddened with martial en- 
thusiasm, will recognize it when humbled by the 
ruinous experience of the fatality of war. The 
seed of forbearing love which we would now 
plant in every Christian heart, will grow till it 
overshadows the kingdoms of the earth, giving 
its healing balm to the wounded nations, and 
uniting all in affectionate brotherhood, when the 
sound of war shall forever have passed away 
from human ears, and its record be found only 
on the pages of history.— Advocate of Peace. 
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OPERATIONS OF THE U. 8. MINT. 
COINAGE FOR APRIL, 1852. 
Gold. 
124,677 Double Eagles, 
18,700 Eagles, 

74,532 Half Eagles, 

117,862 Quarter Eagles, 
126,273 Gold Dollars, 


$2,498,540 00 
187,000 00 
372,660 00 
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Gold Deposits for April. 
From California, $2,980,000 00 
“« Other sources, 110,000 00 


$3,090,000 00 





Silver Deposits for April, 25,700 00 


Gold Bullion Deposited. 








1851. 1852. 
January, $5,071,667 $4,161,680 
Februay, 3,004,970 3,010,222 
March, 2,880,271 3,892,156 
April, 2,878,353 3,090,000 
Total 4 months, $13,835,261 $14,154,058 


E. C. DALE, Treasurer. 





KENTUCKY LAW. 

It appears that a man named Calvin Fairbanks, 
has been recently sentenced to a confinement of 
fifteen years in the penitentiary by a court at 
Louisville, Kentucky, upon a charge of assisting 
a mulatto girl about nineteen years of age to 
escape from slavery. The evidence on which 
the conviction was founded was entirely circum- 
stantial; but a remarkable fact was that the 
offence which that evidence waa intended to 
prove was not committed in Kentucky, and of 
course was not within the jurisdiction of the 
court, 

It appears, that on the first day of the week 
Fairbanks attended a coloured meeting of the 
Baptists, and took some part in the exercise. 
The girl, Tamar, being a member of the same 
church, was also present; and after the service 
went home to her masters. But in the evening 
went our and did not return. On the evening 
of the following day, Fairbanks hired a horse 
and buggy at Jeffersonville, Indiana, nearly 
opposite to Louisville, assuming the name 
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King, and about nine o’clock he stopped on 
the road between Jefferson and Salem, having 
then a lady with him, whom the witness supposed 
to be his wife. This witness it seems did not 
see her face plainly enough to ascertain whether 
she was white or coloured ; but a handkerchief 
was found the next morning near the place where 
she got into the buggy, and that handkerchief 
was identified as having belonged to Tamar. 

The testimony if correctly stated renders it 
probable that Fairbanks conveyed the girl from 
Jeffersonville to Salem about 30 miles, but 
nothing appears to prove that he violated any 
law while in Kentucky, yet a verdict of guilty 
was returned by the jury after an absence of 15 
minutes. The whole trial is said to have occu- 
pied one session only of the court. 


The following lines were written by Robert South- 
well, an English Catholic priest of the sixteenth century. 
The poem, beautiful in itself, derives additional interest 
from the fate of its author, who, in the prime of life, 
perished on the scaffold, a martyr to his religion: 


CONTENT AND RICH. 


My conscience is my crown; 
Contented thoughts my rest; 

M, heart is happy in itself, 
My bliss is in my breast. 


Enough I reckon wealth; 
‘That mean, the surest lot, 

That lies too high for base contempt. 
‘Too low for envy’s shot. 


My wishes are but few, 
All easy to fulfil: 

I make the limits of my power 
The bounds unto my will. 


I fear no care for gold ; 
Well-doing is my wealth; 
My mind to me an empire is, 
‘White grace affordeth health. 


1 clip high-climbing thoughts, 
The wings of swelling pride ; 

Their fall is worst that from the height 
Of greatest honor slide. 


Since sails of largest size 
The storm doth soonest tear, 
I bear so low and small a sail 
As freeth me from fear. 


I wrestle not with rage 
While fury’s flame doth burn ; 
It is in vain to stop the stream 
Until the tide doth turn. 


But when the flame is out, 
And ebbing wrath doth end, 
I turn a late enraged foe 
Into a quiet friend. 


And taught with often proof, 
A tempered calm I find 
To be most solace to itself, 
Best cure for angry mind, 
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Spare diet is my fare, 
My clothes more fit than fine ; 
I know I feed and clothe a foe, 
That pampered, would repine. 


I envy not their hap 
Whom favor doth advance ; 

I take no pleasure in their pain 
That have less happy chance. 


To rise by others’ fall 
1 deem a losing gain; 

All states with others’ ruin built 
To ruin run amain. 


No change of Fortune's calm 
Can cast my comforts down ; 

When Fortune smiles, I smile to think, 
How quickly she will frown. 


And when, in froward mood, 

She proved an angry fue, 
Small gain, I found, to let her come— 
Less loss to let her go. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Evropean.—The steamer Niagara arrived at 

Halifax onthe 28th ult., and the Pacific at New 

York on the 2d inst., bringing Liverpool dates re- 
spectively to the 17th and 2iIst ult. 

EncLanp.—Important information relative to the 
Franklin exploring expedition has been recently 
communicated to the Admiralty. The captain of a 
merchantman states that in the spring of 1851, he 
saw two ships imbedded in the ice, drifting appa- 
rently towards Davis’ Straits, and that he has little 
doubt they belonged to the Arctic Expedition under 
Sir J. Franklin. 

The New York clipper ship “Witch of the Wave,” 
arrived at London on the J5th ult., in 90 days from 
Canton, being the shortest passage on mone 

Parliament re-assembled on the 19th ult. Jn the 
Court of Exchequer, judgment has been rendered 
against Alderman Solomons, thus settling the ques- 
tion of the eligibility of others than Christians to a 
seat in Parliament. 

France.—It is considered probable that the Pre- 
sident will proclaim the Empire in the early part of 
this month. The Agents of the Treasury have taken 

ossession, in behalf of the State, of the estates of 

flonceaux and Neuilly, part of the Orleans property. 

Avstr1a.—Count Buel Schaunstein has been ap- 
pointed Prime Minister of Austria. The Central 
Congregations (provincial councils) are to be re- 
established in Lombardy and the Venitian provinces, 
as they existed before the events of 1848. 

Germany.--Hanover has declared in favor of a 
customs union with Austria. 

The new Constitution of Hesse Cassel provides 
for the establishment of two Houses; the Upper to 
be composed of the nominees of the Crown, and the 
Lower House of 32 delegatesto be elected by the 
people. 

Russta.—Accounts from Russia announce another 
victory over the Circassians. 

Eeypt.—The difficulties between the Porte and 
Abbas Pacha has been amicably arranged. 

Sparn.—Since the publication of the decree rela- 
ting to the press, almost every journal in Madrid has 
been daily seized and obliged to publish second edi- 
tions without the offensive articles. 

PortuGat.—The ministry had suffered a defeat 
in the Cortes on the question of abolishing the pun- 
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ishment of death for political offences, the miuisters 
opposing that measure, and Saldanha and his col- 
leagues had tendered their resignations in conse- 
quence. The Queen refused to accept their resig- 
nations and authorized Saldanha to adopt any mea- 
sures he should think proper. 
adjourned the Chambers until the 20th inst. 


A. Fox and Candler had arrived at _— with a | divided ; one 


Memorial from the Society of Fri respecting 
slavery. The Queen had promised them an audi- 
ence, and the Government intimated that the slave- 
trade in the Portuguese possessions in Africa will be 
gradually abolished. 

Samos.—The Senate and Chamber of Samos were 
opened by the Turkish Governor on the 6th ult. 
For some time this island, the population of which 
is between 40,000 and 50,000, though belonging to 
Turkey, has been in possession of the representative 
system of government. 

Catirornia.—The steamship Crescent City, from 
Aspinwall City, Navy Bay, arrived at New York on 
the 2d inst., bringing $2,000,000 of gold dust on 
freight and $600,000 in the hands of passengers. 

She brings the mails brought to Panama by the 
“‘ Golden Gate,”’ which left Francisco on the 5th 
ult. 

As the “Golden Gate” was leaving Acapulco, 
an express arrived with the intelligence that the 
Tehuantepec Treaty had been rejected by both 
Houses of the Mexican Congress, by a unauimous 
vote. 

The gold mines of Choco are exciting great inter- 
est at Panama. They are situated on the great 
water course between the Gulf of Darien and the 
Bay of Beuna-ventura. 

The floods in all parts of California have subsi- 
ded. The abundant rains have given a fresh im- 

ulse to mining operations, and gold dust is arriv- 
ing at San Francisco in large quantities. At Valle- 
cita lately, a party turned up a lump of nearly pure 
gold we'ghing twenty-six pounds. 

Business of all kinds wa» brisk ; immigration from 
the cities to the mines had commenced, and the ad- 
vices received from the miuing districts was highly 
encouraging. 

The Mexican Boundary Commissioners left San 
Francisco in the “ Golden Gate,” intending to cross 
the plains by way of the Gila and Rio Grande, for the 
purpose of completing the survey. The California 
Land Commission has not yet heard or settled a 
single case. 

The Legislature was still in session. In the Sen- 
ate there had been an investigation of charges of 
bribery against some of the members who voted for 
the water lot bill of last session. Nothing was eli- 
cited, however, directly criminating any member of 
either House. 

In the Assembly. a stormy debate had taken 
place on a petition from the coloured people of San 
Francisco, asking that they might be allowed to 
give testimony in the courts against white citizens 
of the State. The House finally refused to receive 
the petition. 

The markets at San Francisco are brisk for all 
kinds of merchandize. 
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REVIEW. 


Honolulu dates to 3rd mo. 15th have been re- 
ceived. The jon of Manna Loa Mountain is 
said to exceed im grandeur any other eruption of 
modern times. It appears to have broken out through 
an old fissure about one-third down the side of the 


He accordingly | mountain, and not from the old crater on the sum- 


mit, called Moknoweoweo. The stream of lava had 
taking an easterly course towards 
Puna, while the other had taken a northerly course 
towards Hilo. The jet is projected to a height of 
500 feet, and imsupposed to be 100 feet in width. 
At some pointe it has filled up ravines five hundred 
feet in depth, and the current was stil! flowing with 
undimi | force. 

A new line of steamers, plying from San Frrneisco 
to South American Ports, has been started at the 
former place, and one will shortly commence run- 
ning between Panama and Callao, touching at all 
the intermediate ports. 

Perv.—Advices from Pern state that the expedi- 
tion of General Flores had been met at Guyaquil by 
a decided demonstration in his favor, and he had 
obtained possession of that city without difficulty. 
He is considered as the agent of the Peruvian gov- 
ernment and it is supposed that the design is to an- 
nex Ecuador to Peru. 

Domestic.—The Legislature of Minnesota re- 
cently passed the Maine Liquor Law, and submitted 
it to the people for approval or rejection, at a special 
election on the 5th ult. The law was sustained by 
a heavy majority of the people. It was to take 
effect on the Ist inst. 

A colored man named Wm. Smith, residing at 
Columbia in this State, was arrested on the 29th ult. 
by a police officer named Ridgely, from Baltimore, 
assisted by a man named Snyder, of Harrisburg, on 
a charge of being a fugitive slave. Smith resisted, 
and was immediately shot by Ridgely, the contents 
of the pistol lodging in the neck and causing instant 
death. Whether the pistol was discharged design- 
edly or by accident is unknown. Mach excitement 
naturally existed on the subject, and amid the va- 
rious conflicting reports the truth cannot yet be 
ascertained. Riligel y escaped to Baltimore, and 
Snyder returned to Harrisburg, where he was arrest- 
ed, but was afterwards released without an exam- 
ination. Smith had resided in Columbia for several 
years, and has left a family. 

The Charleston Courier states that a letter has 
been received in that city from the British consul at 
New Orleans, giving jaleemation that the Legisla- 
ture of Louisiana has passed an act amending the 
black code of the State by abolishing the penalty of 
imprisonment, and permitting free persons of color 
to come on shore with passports furnished by the 
Mayor. 

wo shocks of an earthquake were felt at Wash- 
ington at 1 o’clock p.m., on the 29th ult. They 
were distinctly perceptible in all parts of the city. 

The past week, like most of the preceding ons 
of the session, has been spent by Congress in the 
delivery of political speeches. 

Pennsytvania Lecistature.—The Senate passed 
a resolution on the Ist inst., providing for a fival 
adjournmert on the 4th iust., at 12 o’clock m. The 
section of the General Appropriation Bill authoriz- 


An experiment in the cultivation of sugar was | ing the Governor and State Treasurer to negotiate a 


about to be made at San Joaquin. 


Joan of $5,000,000, and to issue therefor five per 


Late news from the Pacific whaling fleet announce | cent. Coupon bonds, for the purpose of liquidating 
that the season thus iar has been favorable to the | the six per cent. Joan falling due in 1853 and 1854, 


whalers. 


) was agreed to in the Senate without a division. 









